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CHARITY, WHEREIN DOES IT CONSIST? 
By Hertz Ben Prncnas. 


Sei gut und entziehe dem Guten deine Hand nicht.' 

Sir,—The charity of the Jews is proverbial throughout the 
world ; for throughout the world the Jews are known: nay, our 
very enemies, who snatch at our vices ‘“‘as vultures snatch at 
putrid flesh,’’ even they are ready to purchase a cheap candour by 
admitting that which no one candeny. Thus did Anthony traitor- 
ously proclaim over the dead body of Cesar, “‘ And Brutus is an 
honorable man; so are they all, all honorable men.” And thus do 
our Anthonys, with equal candour, proclaim, ‘* And the Jew is a 
sharitable man; so are they all, all charitable men.” But it matters 
little whether Anthony or Cassio delivers the oration, the 
eulogium is true. 

Now, is it not strange, wonderfully strange, that these Jews, 
these Mammon-worshippers, who devote their body, mind, and 
soul to the acquiring of gold, should yet be pre-eminent in that 
very virtue which of all others is the most expensive. Either we 
are not the grovelling, despicable, money-hunting, miserly wretches 
which our enemies would fain have us to be, or we are not those 
charitable, benevolent, and philanthropic beings, whose unhired 
praise is uttered, echoed, and re-echoed from the mouth of friend 
and foe; surely the Jew is not a dinity, two in one, Mammon and 
Gabriel? Impossible! 

_ Now it has often been to mea subject of query and contempla- 
@ ‘on, whether the moral virtue, which consists in relieving the 
m “Xecessities of those who stand in need of them, be one which has 
™ ven instilled into us by nature, a species of instinct? Or are we 
® ‘o adopt the views of the great Stagyrite, who asserts that none of 
® the moral virtues are implanted into us by nature ?* Are we to 


' “Be good, and withhold not thy hand from the good.”’—Rabbinische 
Blumenlese, Von Leopold Dukes, p.72. 
None of the moral virtues, therefore, are implanted by nature, for 
m Properties given by nature cannot be taken away or altered by custom; 
thus the gravity of a stone, which nsturally carries it downwards, cannot be 
changed into levity, which would carry it upwards, were we to throw it in 
* that direction ten thousand times; and fire, which naturally seeks the ex- 
4 | Wemities, cannot be brought by custom to have a tendency towards the 
me re; nor, in a word, can any law of nature be altered by custom. The 
4 moral virtues, therefore, are neither natural nor preternatural; we are born 
a With capacities for acquiring them, but they can only be acquired by our 
Be °*N exertions. Powers implanted by nature precede in the order of exist- 
me @2ce their Operations, which is manifest with regard to the senses; the 
| POWers of seeing and hearing are not acquired by repeated operations of 
— faculties; but, on the contrary, they existed in us before we exercised 
i. em, and continue to exist in us, though they should cease to be exercised. 
mat the habit of moral virtue, like all other practical arts, can be acquired 


| 


believe the Christian, who tells us that “it is a property of our 
| nature which God has appointed; and the final cause for which it 
was appointed is to afford to the miserable, in the compassion of 
their fellow-creatures, a remedy for those inequalities and distresses 
which God foresaw that many must be exposed to under eve 
general rule for the distribution of property ?"% Or are we, re 
the phrenologist, to seek for the moral virtues amongst the 
respective organs in the brain, and very generously acquit our 
less charitable neighbours on the plea, ‘seeing that they did not 
make themselves.” But whilst we leave to philosophers and 
deep-thinkers to solve for themselves and for us this important 
problem, let us confine ourselves to the simple query, “‘ What is 
charity ?”” 
Tohesoe: thou mighty lexicographer, whose gigantic genius 
spanned this terrestrial globe long ere the lordly Chesterfield 


thought of writing thy growing fame in the corner of his little 


world,4 come and teach me what is charity. Strange and wonderful 


or preserved by practice only.”—Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, by Joba 
Gillies. Third edition, London, 1813, voli. book ii. chap, 1, p. 270. 

3 Encyclopeedia Britannica, article Charity. 

‘ The following letter of Johnson to Lord Chesterfield will explain the 
above passage. I beg particularly to recommend it to the perusal of our 
Jewish patrons of literature. 

“ To the Right Honorable the Earl of Chesterfield. 
“ Feb. 7, 1755. 


“ My Lord,—I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of The World, © 


that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to the public, were 
written by your lordship. To be so distinguished is an honour which, being 
very little accustomed to favours from the great, | know not well how to 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

“ When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your lordship, ! 
was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your 
address, and could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself * le vainqueur 
du vainqueur de la terre; that | might obtain that regard for which I saw 
the world contending; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that 
neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I bad 
once addressed your lordship in public, | had exhausted all the art of pleas- 
ing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. f had done all that 
I could; and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so 
little. 

“ Seven years, my lord, have now past since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one act 
of assistance, oné word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for 1 never had a patron before. 

“ The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and found 
him a native of the rocks. Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached the ground, encumoers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of m; labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has 
been delayed till 1 am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it—till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it—till J am known, and do not wantit. 1 hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that to a 
patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. Having carried 
on my work thus far with so little obligation to any favourer of learning, | 
shall not be disappointed though | should conclude it, if lesebe possible, with 
less; for I have long been awakened from that dream of hope, in which | 
once boasted myself, with so much exultation, my Lord, 


“Your Lordship’s most bumble, most obedient servant, 
“Samus. Jounsow.”’ 
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privilege of mau, his spirit ascends above, his body descends below, 
and yet he leaves an immortality on earth, which, in the garb of 
rags and tatters, outlives the verdant oak, outlasts the polished 
steel! The seven cities, of which we are told, where Homer was 
rejected as a mendicant, the seven cities that contended for the 
honour of giving him birth, what of them? The paper [liad must 
outlive them all, Strange and wonderful privilege of man! A 
century he lies in his cold grave; and not a day, not an hour 
passes away, without bringing a fresh student to the spirit of the 
past. The language of the living is learned from the dead ! 
‘¢ Charity,” says Johnson, “ is— 

1. ‘Tenderness; kindness ; love. 

‘©2. Good will; benevolence; disposition to think well of 
others. 

“ 3. The theological virtue of universal love. 

“4, Liberality to the poor. 

“5. Alms; relief given to the poor.” 

Now it must be perfectly evident to every comprehensive mind, 
that a man like Johnson could not jumble his words together with- 
out purpose or design ; he could not cast them out of his pen, as 
a gambler would throw his dice, without forethought or considera- 
tion. To me it appears evident that there is a purpose and a 
premeditation in the above arrangement; that there are some 
who will differ from me in this my opinion is not at all improbable 
—are there not those who look even upon the seven moons of 
Saturn as the offspring of chance? 

1, Tenderness, kindness, love,” stand pre-eminent on the 
list. How many of us are there who have felt, who have been 
the recipients of this tenderness, kindness, and love? How many 
of us are there who have bestowed this tenderness, kindness, and 
love? For the benefit of those who are neither the donors nor 
the recipients of this species of charity, I will give an instance 
thereof; it is a paragraph which I read some years ago in a paper; 
and I preserved it, because it touched me to the heart. ‘A cer- 
tain lady had two children, girls, both young, and nearly of the 
same age, but the older one, by some whim or accident, possessed 
all the mother’s affection; there was none for the younger, 
nothing but harshness. Very lately the mother fell sick, and was con- 
fined to her bed; while lying there she heard gentle steps approach- 
ing. ‘Is it you, my child? said the sick woman. ‘ No, mamma,’ 


_ naively and softly said the resigned one; ‘it is me.” Come, ye 
_ hoary-heeded moralists ; ye who out-spread your hands towards 


heaven, but leave your hearts on earth; who shout your halle- 
lujahs abroad, and your huzzas at home; who sigh vour Ahs ! in 
the pulpit, and your Has! in the closet ;> come and learn charity 
trom. this poor, ill-used child—it kisses the rod that unjustly 
struck it. Know ye not where to find this child ? Go to the Jew ; 
in him you behold the ill-used, the disinherited child of the state. 
When the mother state lies sick, no matter whether the complaint 
be an inward or an outward one, the ill-used Israelite forgets his 
wrongs. he softly reaches the physician's vial, and says, ‘ It is 
only me, mamma.” 

“2. Good will, benevolence, disposition to think well of 
others,” stands next on the lest. I believe in my heart that there 
is not, that there never was, nor ever will be, a human being on 
earth totally devoid of a spark of this species of charity. The 
most abject, degraded, and abandoned of the human species have 
it at times. A man without good will, benevolence, and, withal, 
of a disposition to think ill of others, may live in imagination, but, 
in reality, heis the “ deadest” of the dead. 

“ O true believers,” says Mohammed, “ carefully avoid enter- 
taining a suspicion of another; for some suspicions are a crime. 
Inquire not too curiously into other men’s failings, neither let one 


 * “Hat is the interjection of laughter, Ah! is an interjection of sorrow ; 
the difference between them is very small, as consisting only in the trans- 
position of what is no substantial letter, but a bare aspiration. How 
quickly, in the age of a minute, in the very turning of a breath, is our 


wath changed into mourning ?”— Juller’s Good Thoughts and Contempla- 
froma, p. 62. 


of you speak ill of another in his absence; would any of you 
desire to eat the flesh of his dead brother? Surely, ve would 
abhor it.” Euripides sends to Socrates a copy of the works of 
Heraclitus; the sage reads the book, and gives his opinion there- 
on: “ The part I am capable of understanding is excellent, that 
which is above my comprehension no doubt is equally good: 
his was the disposition to think well of others. A German pro. 
fessor, drunk with pride, enters, with academic pomp, the hall 
consecrated to science; the papers in his pocket must at least 
outlive Kepler’s fame, perhaps they may even contend with 
Newton for renown. He looks round, and, lo! doctors of 
divinity and doctors of physic, astronomers and mathematicians, 
botanists and zoologists, phrenologists and physiognomists, etymo- 
logists and ichthyologists, mineralogists and philologists, all, all 
come to hear him. He turns round, and, lo! three Jews, with 
their big noses and piercing eyes, dare to sit in the very room 
which is destined to hand down to posterity his immortal fame. 
The temptation is great; could he not display his wit as well as 
his learning ? The Jew is a proper object to throw his satirical 
shafts at; and if it pierce the poor Israelite's heart, what matter 2 
His is not the disposition to think well of others ; his ambition is 
learning, not charity. The bow is bent, the arrow flies, and the 
abashed professor retires from the hall,® wiser for the lesson 
‘that the archer that shoots over the mark misses as much as he 
that falls short.” 9 

Some Jew jewellers, in 1838, arrange an illumination at Milan 
in honour of the coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand. The 
initials of that monarch they exhibit in a transparency composed 
of precious stones of different colours, and a Socrates, in the shape 
of a Mercury, who comprehends everything, the future as well asthe — 
past, prophetically announces, ‘‘ The stones bought for this pur- 
pose are said to have cost a large sum of money ; the projectors 
reckon on the known taste of the Italians for games of chance, and 
they are in hopes of afterwards obtaining leave to dispose of the 
stones by lottery, and of thereby realising a considerable profit.” 
Well, 1838 is gone, 1848 has passed away, and every revolution 
of our globe brings us nearer to 1858, and yet the foretold 
lottery has not taken place; but no matter, the prophecy lies 
snugly in the womb of futurity, along with that of Professor 
Huber’s.!° Shall we not see it? Perhaps our children may. 

‘© §. Universal love.” First on the list, second to none, this 
sublime virtue ought to stand, could we but know it in practice 
as we laud itin theory. Shew me the most virtuous man among 
the virtuous, apply to him the most powerful microscope ever 
made by the hand of man, apply to him the microscope of the 
mind, magnify his virtues until in bulk they outgrow the Alps, 


— - 


® Al Koran, chap. xlix., entitled The Inner Apartment, p. 380, Sales 
Version. 

7 Zimmerman on Solitude, vol. ii. p. 27. 3 

8 «The Congress of Orientalists, sitting at Dresden, has been momentarily 
troubled by an incident, whose ultimate effect, however, has only been to mark 
more strongly the improved tone of toleration spreading through Germany. 
Three members of the assembly are Rabbins; and Professor Weber, of Bre- 
men, the only remaining town in Germany which excluded the Jews, had 
the bad taste to indulge in some pleasantries pointed at that people. The 
other Christian members of the assembly, forty-two in number, rose to a 
man; and Herr Thiersch, the celebrated linguist, in their name rebuked the 
professor for the introduction of religious distinctions into a society scien- 
tifical in its purposes. Herr Weber was refused the opportunity of reply- 
ing by the president, who decided, amidst the applause of the meeting, pa 
the affair should terminate with the just remarks of Herr Thiersch; and the 
discomfited professor left the assembly. A few minutes afterwards a letter 
was delivered to the president, in which Professor Weber disclaimed the in- 
tention of offending the Hebrew members, and retracted such words as 
might bear that construction; but he did not again appear at the Conares 
and shortly afterwards quitted Dresden.’”»—Athenaum, No. 887, Oct. 26, | is 

® “ The archer that shoots over the mark misses as much as he that fa ; 
short; and it is equally as troublesome to my eyes to look up at the oood 
light, as to look down into a dark abyss.”— The Works of Montaigne, ea 
by W. Hazlitt. London, 1845, second edition, book i. chap. ¥*1*- P- 85. w” 

 “ According to Professor Huber, commonly called Jew destroye 


(Juden fresser),German Christians will, in the year 1945, in a body petition 


a Jewish monarch for emancipation.’—Jewish Chronicle, Vol. i. No- 19, April 


| 4, 1845. 
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and O how infinitely short are they all of: that one virtue, a par- 
ticle of which may rest in the human breast, the whole of it is 
known but to God. ‘*‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself :’? shew me 
the man, be he Jew or Gentile, who can honestly say, “ this virtue 
ig mine,” and ten—nay, ten thousand tens—shall get hold of his 
skirt, and say unto him, ‘* Thou shalt be chief among us all,” 

Spirit of Universal Love! thou who didst dictate to Solomon, 
in thy temple of old, that sublimest of sublime prayers—the 
prayer of universal love, kindle within me a snark of this heaven 
virtue, for thou knowest how truly the inspired Gentile teaches, 
« Virtue alone is happiness below.”’ Onias leads a life of purity 
and virtue; he is protector to the widow, father to the fatherless, 
and even the bitter shaft of envy falls harmless at his feet. Hark! 
the minute-bell tolls in our hearts; he lies on his bed of death, 
God has taken him to himself. ‘The timid mourners tread softly 
in the darkened room; a tinge of grief, even more grievous than 
the grief of death, darkens the brow; the circulating whisper 
rises into an hysteric shriek. Onias has sinned; he has donc 
one thing he should have left undone; his synagogue of the West 
should have been in the East, or, perhaps, it was neither in the 
West nor in the East, and the gods of earth have adjudged him 
accursed. No consecrated priest for thee, poor Onias! Thou 
must go down to thy mother earth as the lords of the synagogue 
ordain; and yet (O the liberality of universal love!) generous 
men, they have granted thee six feet of consecrated ground. 
O venerable Pharisees, shew me the spot of God’s earth which is 
not consecrated; shew me the spot whereon the sun refuses to 
shine, wuercon the flowers refuse to grow and the rivulets to flow, 
and I will say, in mercy go and consecrate that, that the sun and 
the flowers and the rivulets may, for your sakes, adorn the deserted 
Know this, O holy fathers, the ground wherein Onias lies 
is by him consecrated, though it be in the wilderness of Zin. 

“4, Liberality to the poor.” And who are the poor? ‘There 
are as many degrees of poverty as there are degrees of darkness, 
As we cannot draw a mark between the confines of day and 
night,!! so can we not draw a line of distinction between the rich 
and the poor. Poverty consists not in want of worldly means 
alone; the rich miser, steeped to the neck in wealth, is poor in 
sight of his gold; Croesus, on a bed of sickness, who would give 
his diadem for a night’s rest, is poorer than his groom; Mehemet 
Ali, on the throne of the Pharaohs, is more needy than the 
mummy he plunders ;!2 Anitus, in patrician halls, is poorer than 
Socrates in prison; and Americus, with his usurped honours, is 
less wealthy than Columbus in chains, The grave inquisitor at 
the altar is poorer than Galileo in his dungeon, and Don Alfonso, 
on his ducal throne, is not half so wealthy as Tasso in his mad- 
house. Poor Sadi, bare-footed and moneyless, is rich in content- 
ment;'* Magk Anthony, at the feet of Cleopatra, is avery pauper 
in luxury. They that are decked in purple are not wholly rich, 
they that are clothed in rags are not wholly poor. On this 
world’s wide stage there breathes not a man who is not partially 
poor: is he rich in gold but poor in wisdom, he wants the sage’s 
liberality; is he great in knowledge but poor in rectitude, he 
wants the moralist’s liberality; owns he the gold-dust of Africa 


7 No lines can be laid down for civil or political wisdom. They are 
matters incapable of exact definition. But though no man can draw a stroke 
between the confines of day and night, light and darkness are upon the 


Whole tolerably distinguishable.”—TZhe Wisdom and Genius of Edmund | 


Burke. London, 1845, p.35. 

‘ “ His [Mehemet Ali’s] insatiable avarice has scemingly exhausted all 
possible modes of stripping the living, so he has turned his attention to a 
hew source of wealth, as yet very partially and imperfectly wrought, and is 
about to make money by the dead. It is stated by the Egyptian Spectator, 
& journal published at Cairo, that the catacombs are to be worked, like 
mines, for the sake of the linen in which the mummies are wrapped; they 
can be converted into rags, and from rags into paper, with immense gain to 
the pacha’s treasury.”—Jllustrated London News, May 15, 1847. 

~ [Tread somewhere that the Persian poet, Sadi, said: “ I never com- 
plained of my condition but once, when my feet were bare, and I had no 


money to buy shoes; but I met a man without feet, and I became contented 
with my lot.” 


and the quicksilver of Spain, but wants “the heart that can feel 
for another,” he is poorer than the poor; owns he the wealth 
of Crasus, the strength of Hercules, the beauty of Paris, and the 
cloquence of Demosthenes, but wants withal that philanthropic 
feeling which prompts us to share with others the bounties ofa 
kind Providence, his is the poverty which no liberality can eure. 
But there is a kind of poverty from which every sensitive soul 
recoils with horror—that poverty of the mind which sees no Pro- 
vidence in the expanded heavens, for whom the sea rages in vain, 
for whom the vivid lizhtning brings no convincing flash, to whom 
Etna’s voleano and Niagara's falls bring no demonstrable proof, 
to whom neither Saturn's rings, nor the milky-way, nor the 
arched rainbow, brings unshaken proofs that “ there is a God.” 
OQ the poverty of such a soul! Where is its home? where 
but in the misanthropist’s breast ? 

And who are the liberals? We have liberals in politics, and 
liberals in religion ; we have those who are munificent in counsel, 
and those who are munificent in praise. One is generous with 
his tongue, another is equally so with his hand; this one will 
give you his heart, another will part with his purse. This one 
writes on the tablet of charity tens, he is liberal; another writes 


_ hundreds, he is more liberal; a third writes thousands, he is most 


liberal. 
slender unit—what is he ? 


But here comes a poor man who timidly puts down a 
Before the altar of God—could we 
see with an angel's eye— we might behold this poor man’s oblation 


triumphantly ascend; for before God's high throne the degrees of 


comparison stand not on arithmetical rules; the pride of numbers 
sinks before the might of goodness; the dew-drop on the lily 
ascends to heaven, the ingot of gold sinks to the ground.'4 

“5. Alms, relief given to the poor,” stands last on the list, 
not because it is the least in importance, but because it is the 
least in merit. <A fat over-gorged alderman is stariled with the 
apparition of a pale-faced famished man ; to unbutton his coat is 
a Herculean task, te feel in his pocket a toil purgatorial, and yet 


he is not without charity; the starving man receives a copper 
- coin, it is a tributary token to his amputated leg; the rich man 


smiles. contentedly (for charity, like all other virtues, is its own 
reward), he has done a good deed, yet where is the grandeur of 
the act? This poor man—who stands bald-headed and bare- 
headed beneath God's blue sky, begging for bread—has a right to 
live ; not all the kings and queens in the universe can take this 
right from him; and though he were loaded with sin as he is with 
rags, though he were as devoid of creed as he is devoid of food, 
though theft and deceit, rapine and murder, lie heavy upon his 
soul, yet, until the very last moment which by the laws of his 
country he is permitted to breathe, he has a right to live. The 
copper coin munificently given is but a portion of this right; 
he who gives the most in alms gives the most of this right, and 
therein the virtue lies. 

But why do J write on this theme ? Gentle reader, grant me 
a grain of thy charity, the charity of thought. I write not for 
fame, for thou knowest me not; I write not for profit, for thy 
patronage, be it never so great, I need it not. What with coin thou 
couldest not from me purchase, I freely give. If in the length and 
breadth of this page one line or word touch thy benevolent heart, 
to remind thee of the deserving poor, be they Jews or Gentiles, 
if with a beneficent hand thou bestowest upon them thy mite of 
charity (be it from the purse or the mind), and sayest in thy 
heart, “ I give this in memory of Hertz Ben Pinchas,” I have 
yot written in vain. 


[We cordially join in the above sentiments of our philanthropic 


contributor; and we hope that they may have the desired effect on 


) the minds and hearts of our readers. May the New Year, which, 


14 “And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into the 
treasury. And he saw also a poor widow casting in thither two mites. 
And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor widow hath cast in 
more than they all: for all these have of their abundance cast in unto the 
offerings of God; but she of her penury hath cast in all the living that she 
had.” — Luke xxi. 1—4. 
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according to the Hebrew calender, commences on Sunday evening 
next, be ushered in by a change of the “ hearts of stone” into 
“ hearts of flesh ;’’ may all the calamities which the political con- 
vulsions of Europe have begotten vanish with the passing of the 
old year; and may the fearful epidemic which now rages, not 
‘approach our tents.” May our readers be inscribed in “ the 
book of life,” and enjoy all those blessings which are comprised in 
the term “ A Happy New Year.”—Ep. Jew. Chron.] 
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CONSECRATION OF THE NEW SYNAGOGUE AT 
NORWICH. 


On Thursday, the 6th inst., the consecration of aJewish Synagogue 
took place in Norwich—an unusual occurrence in most cities, and not 
less so in this. The new building is situated in St. Faith’s Lane, and 
although offering no pretensions to architectural beauty, is yet elegant 
and light both in its exterior and interior. Mr. Bunn is the architect, 
and Messrs. Gage and Underwood the builders. The building is 
entered by a small vestibule, which leads at once into the Synagogue ; 
and when within the building, the different arrangements to a Christian 

lace of worship are strikingly apparent. At the further end of the 

ynagogue, a half-circular recess, with a domed roof, i3 sunk into the 
wall; and before it, separating the space from the other part of the 
building, runs a railing, similar to the separation of the altar in Churches 
and Episcopal Chapels. At the back of this recess, hidden from the 
eyes of the general congregation by a curtain, is another recess, closed 
with doors of highly polished woods, and termed the Ark, in which 
the Scrolls of the Law are deposited, but remains unused, as the 
receptacle of these precious things, until the building is consecrated. 

The centre of the synagogue is occupied by the desk for the Reader. 
This is a spacious erection, completely occupying the centre of the 
floor, but not raised high above the ground. ‘The desk fronts towards 
the Ark. On each side, upon the day of consecration, candles in lofty 
candlesticks were burning. Descending from the ceiling also run a 
very elegant branch of lights, for the purpose of using gas, designed by 
Mr. Park—these were also lighted. 

The seats for the congregation run round the walls of the building, 
and are compact and enclosed. The male worshippers sit below, the 
females being accommodated in a gallery over the entrance, wide and 
commodious for all purposes of worship. 

The ceremony of consecration commenced at four o’clock by the 
Chief Rabbi of the Jews in this country, the Rev. Dr. N. M. Adler; 
the Rev. Mr. Isaacs, of Liverpool, and several of the elders, bringing 
the Scrolls of the Law from a tent outside the building, where they 
had been deposited, to the avenue entrance of the Synagogue, where, 
with the Rev. Simon Asher, Reader at the Great Synagogue, London, 
a procession was formed, and they all entered the building. The pro- 
cession having reached the centre of the Synagogue the service com- 
menced, the Reader reciting in Hebrew “ How awful is this place! 
this is none other than the House of God, and this is the gate of 
Heaven.” The Reader then advanced into the Reading Desk, and with 
him the Choir, led by Mr. Mombach, reciting Psalms xxx. and exxxii. 
the bearers of the Scrolls, with the Chief Rabbi at their head, making 
a slow circuit round the building, and repeating their walk seven 
times. 


These two Psalms concluded, the Chief Rabbi advanced to the front 


of the Holy Ark, and the bearers of the Scrolls arranged themselves on | 


each side, but the Rabbi continued silent, the Reader and the Choir 
chaunting the appointed prayer for the Queen and the Royal Family, 
and afterwards Psalm xxiv.—** The earth is the Lord’s,” etc. etc. The 
prayer for Hier Majesty is beautiful in its composition, and its effect 
was touchingly heightened by the fine voice and fervent manner in 
which it was sung by the Rev. S. Asher. 

This concluded, the Chief Rabbi, the Warden, and others who bore 
the Scrolls, deposited them within the Ark, the Choir singing “ And 
when the Ark rested,” ete. etc. 

The Chief Rabbi then advanced to the space in front of the Ark, 
and without text or prelude proceeded to deliver the consecrational 
sermon and prayer. He commenced by observing that at length the 
day had arrived which his Hebrew brethren had expected with so much 
anxiety and interest. For « long time they had hoped, prayed, and 
planned to find a design for this divine sanctuary, and there were some 
amongst them who, like the Psalmist, had not given sleep to their 
eyes, nor slumber to their eyclids until they had found “ a place for 
he Lord, an habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.” And now the 
Lord had enabled them to achieve a sacred purpose; He had inclined 
their hearts towards hig sanctuary; He had inspired their friends, 
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standing upon the neutral ground of benevolence, to assist them in 
this sacred object. He had inspired the artificers who were skilled jy 
their (Hebrew) manner of workmanship, and now that edifice met their 
sight, an ornament even to this city, an honour to the congregation, 
and a monument of their zeal, to which future generations would point 
and say, Behold, what a sanctuary their forefathers had provided for 
them. He then proceeded to point out the importance and necessit 

of consecrating the law, and of celebrating public worship upon that 
solemn occasion, and showed that in the true worship of God three 
things were indispensable, —thanksgiving for past mercies, praise for 
the present blessings they enjoyed, and supplication for God's future 
favour and protection ; and not only for protection and guidance to 
themselves, but for their children, their brethren, and in fact for al} 
mankind. Ile urged the necessity of public worship, and remarked 
that were it not for the observance of this duty, many would forget the 
habit of devotion, and would in time forget the law, the days of festivals 
and fasts, the days of weeping and of joy,—the days of praise for their 
exaltation, and sorrow for their degradation. Therefore it was, that their 
forefathers, although suffering from the frown and oppression of ciyjl 
powers,—although without a shelter and an abode,— erected houses to 
the Lord, so that their children might see whose they were and whom 
they served. And in the present time, when oppression had given 
place to kindness, how much more incumbent was it upon them to 
erect houses wherein they might shew to futurity—to Israel—that 
the time would come when all mankind would serve the Lord. He 
urged upon their attention that, to obtain God’s blessing, there were 
certain conditions required ;—their entrance into the house of prayer, 
their conduct therein, and their departure therefrom, must be in 
accordance with His law and [lis spirit. He enforced upon his 
hearers the necessity of daily prayer to God, urged the frequent 
opening of that edifice for the worship of the Creator, and the im- 
portance of regular attendance. He enforced this duty by referring 
to David of old, who, although a king and much engaged in affairs of 
state, never neglected the worship of God. At the same time he 
shewed the utter worthlessness of adoration which comes merely from 
the lips, and said that devotion, to be acceptable to God, must pro- 
ceed.from the heart. To promote and ercourage true devotion was 


|; the main point and principal object for which that edifice had been 


erected. ‘Their conduct on their departure frommthe synagogue must 
be in accordance with the high and holy purposes of religion. What 
could they think of a person who, as soon as he had left the syna- 
gogue, forget the Lord and his law. Every time they left that house 
their good resolves must be stronger, and they must determine never 
to trespass against God’s commandments, in spite of all inducements 
and all temptations; they must become more religious, more moral, 


charitable. 


The Chief Rabi, with an expression of deep devotion, then 
offered up the Consecration Prayer. He said, with these intentions, 
with these resolutions, they would row dedicate that house to the 
Lord—they would dedicate it to the only true and living God, be- 
seeching Him that He would sanctify it to the remembrance of his 
holiness. He prayed that the Almighty would grant His countenance 
and support to all who approached [iis throne in a athe sincerity. 
To Hlim they consecrated the Ark and the Law. Might he grant 
that His children might never leave that house witho&t becoming 
convinced of the great truths and blessings of the Lord; and that 
when any of them had wandered from the paths of righteousness to 
those of darkness, that [le would hold out to them his hand. To 
the Lord of Heaven he committed the happiness and prosperity of 
this country, and he prayed that that dreadful disease with which it 
was affected might be speedily removed. He requested a blessing 
upon this city and its inhabitants, and all who had so kindly assisted 
the congregation of that synagogue, either by their means or then 
advice ; and he prayed that the members, like their forefathers of old 
wight grow in grace and love, in morality and religion, that they 
might live in peace and concord, and that the Redeemer might come 
unto Zion. 

The service concluded by the Reader and Choir reciting the 24tl 
Psalm, the Evening Prayer, and singing the 150th Psalm. 

After the consecration, a large party of about 70 persons sat dow! 
to an elegant dinner in the Assembly Rooms. Mr. Moses Kiscl 
occupied the chair, and Mr. Keyzor officiated as vice. The Chie 
Rabbi, the Reader of the Great Synagogue, the Reader of the N orwic! 
Synagogue, the Rev. Mr. Isaacs, of Liverpool, and other Jewis' 
divines, from Lynn, Yarmouth, and other places, were of the part) 
Grace was repeated in Hebrew, by the Rey. Mr. Asher and the choi 
At the conclusion of the repast (the viands partaken at which wer 
prepared by Jewish ladies, according to Jewish rites and customs) th 
usual loyal toasts were drank, and the healths of various parties give! 
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on all that are competent, by some means at their command, to ad- 
minister the much-needed relief. Scanty as is the general stock of 
information on Jewish subjects, as far as it is accessible to the mere 


It was stated in the course of the evening that the sum subscribed 
for the erection of the synagogue was 4701. 7s., of which, 542. 12s. was 
subscribed that day ; but this still left a deficiency, which would no 
doubt be filled by the munificence of members of the persuasion. 


x 


One of the scrolls was presented to the synagogue by Mrs. Betsy 
Jackson, of Liverpool. The beautiful music of the consecration ser- 
vice was the composition of Mr. Mombach. ‘The Chief Rabbi made 
the residence of Mr. Fox his home on the occasion of this visit. 


The synagogue opened on the 8th inst., when the Key, Mr. Isaacs 


delivered a lecture. 
The local papers speak in the highest terms of praise of Dr. Adler's 


English reader, the most deplorable want of all is undoubtedly that 
of a history of the Jewish race, in the various epochs of its eventful 
existence, written with that animating affection which can only dwell 
in the bosom of one recording the joys and the sufferings, the great - 
ness and the fall, the wisdom and the errors of hia fathers. No sub- 
stitute, no Surrogate can compensate for the absence of a national 
historian. Were I a descendant from a citizen of Byrsa, it would be 


an article of belief with me—* that there is no history of Carthage,” 


sermon. ‘The Norfolk News says: “This address was given in the }f since no Carthaginian has left a written record in the hands of pos- : 
most eloquent end beautiful, but, at the same time, in the most simple }] terity, and since Livy, Polybius, and other strangers, bave drawn F 
style; and the reverend gentleman’s meekness of demeanour evidently upon Carthaginian story merely for the purpose me obtaining “ Evi- : 
impressed the minds of his audience with a strong conviction that he |} dences” of Roman greatness. Such, however, needs not be the case ' 


felt deeply the importance of the occasion, and the value of the great 
truths which he proclaimed.” 

The Rev. 1). M. [saac and Mr. Frederick Jackson (both of Liverpool), 
son of Mrs. Betsy Jackson, the lady who so handsomely presented our 
congregation with a beautiful nN 15d, etc., accompanied the Rev. Dr. 
Adler, Chief Rabbi, down to Norwich. 


of the Jews. Their history exists in copious and genuine monuments, . 
from which, if they be approached with studious zeal, and, above all, : 
with filial reverence, may be brought to light innumerable examples 
of everything useful, and good, and glorious. 

Let us hope that, at least, a part of our necessity may be supplied 
‘* speedily and within our days.” The residence of our co- 
religionist, Mr. Leopold Dukes, at Oxford, will not, I trust, be left 


' unimproved. That gentleman's profound acquaintance with ever 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. branch of Jewish by his position 
Sir,—The scanty notice bestowed, by the professed biographers of || the hitherto almost unknown treasures of the Bodleian Library, ' 
Jewish literary men, on R. Joseph, to whom Maimonides addressed |} affords an invaluable opportunity for carrying into effect some of the FF 
i his ‘* More,” gives an additional interest to Mr. Solomon Munk’s || pia desideria which, in the consciousness of my own incapacity, it has 4 | : 
“Notice sur Joseph Ben Jehouda, ou Aboul Hadjadj Yousouf Ben becn my aim merely to point out, but the realisation of which would . | § 
" Yahya, Al Sabati, Al Magrebi, disciple de Maimonide,” a work re- confer, there is not adoubt, an inestimable obligation on the present 
oe plete with that rare erudition, joined to that still rarer conscientious- and coming generations of English Israelites. 
es ness, which preeminently distinguishes all Mr. Munk’s productions. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, } 
4 | Feeling persuaded that there are many who, like myself, derive grati- Manchester, 9th Sept. 1849. ‘ae ae | 
f | fication from an acquaintance with the histories of the great and the Allow me, by way of P.S., to request some} of your learned cor- ; 
Tr. 4 good who have acted their parts in bygone days, | have undertaken respondents to afford me their aid for the removal of a difficulty which ; 
2) the humble task of transcribing into English that portion of the | I meet with in the following passage of Conde’s “Historia de la A . 
| ‘* Notice” which contains the Biography, strictly speaking, of R. | Dominacion de los Arabes en Espana: ” 
s Joseph, leaving untouched the perhaps more important part of his ‘« Habia nacido (Mahomad 4 la hora del alba del dia Martes, ocho 
n literary history, on which subject Mr. Munk has elicited some very || 4. 14 Juana de Rebie primera, correspondiente en los meses de los ie 
t valuable facts from sources unnoticed by all his predecessors; but || (iii aoe al dia 22 de Nisan, del aio 882 de Alejandro.” “ He 
which, duly to bring before your readers, would have required more (Mohamed) was born at sunrise, on Tuesday, the 8th of the month 
. space than I ventured to claim from a journal bound to carry a mis- | Rebie the first, corresponding, in the months of the Christians, with 
¢ cellaneous cargo of information. The studious reader will not fail, I the 22nd day of Nisan, of the year 822 of the era of Alexander.” : 
T flatter myself, to cultivate a further acquaintance with the subject of to what epoch 
this historical sketch, both from Mr. Munk’s work and from that of the Woat in the habit of fixing 
1, repository of learning, the ‘* Literaturblatt ” of the “ Orient,” (1843, described by Conde ? : 4 
p 139),in which Mr. Leopold Dukes has published some highly Here is another. The generally most accurate Eichhorn has the 
interesting communications, characteristic of that scholar’s indetati- || poy pote to p.235, Part II. of his “ Introduction to the Old 
3 gable research, of such allusions to the life and the literary labours of Testament.” second edition. Leipzig. 1787: 
KR. Joseph as lie scattered among the Rabbinical writings of the Nimlich Plato nennt Mosen vopoéerns, Eupolemus rpwtos woos, 
miidle ages. ‘The vicissitudes that are recorded in the life of R. Numenius codwraros.” For Plato calis Moses ‘ the Lawgiver, 
is Joseph cannot, it is true, be said to possess any of that stirring inte- Eupolemus calls him ‘the first sage,’ and Numenius styles him &¢§ 
ee rest which enlists the sympathies of the multitudinous novel-reading fie post wise.’ ” Though I have not succeeded in discovering the 
S| public: nevertheless, it will be admitted that a man who has consumed passage where Plato thus characterises Moses, I still hope that the 
Be the days apportioned to him by Providence in the various pursuits of oc otion of Eichhorn may be proved correct, and that the evidence 
ng | a practical and a speculative life—who now crosses the desert with may be brought forward in your journal, | 
at the caravan destined to the marts of India; now holds conference Beinn I nomehude: permit me to indulge in a final digression. ©The is 
to with Vizirs and Sultans on affairs of high policy ; now watches aban etymology of the Aramaic term for * architect ” has given rise to a | 
To | the life of a mighty ruler on whose breath depends the welfare of correspondence of 
of inillions; and now reveals the depths of philosophic lore to a circle contributors. In your last number, Dr. Mensor, of Dublin, Mean erin ie 
it | of adiniring disciples—stands out distinctly enough from the mass of | this subject, by the statement that the Greek letters « (Kappa) y (Chi) 
ing mankind to deserve especial attention, and reflects creditably and |) ||) y (vamma) interchange with the Hebrew letters p, 2, and 3 re- 
ted beneficially on the age and the race to, which he belongs. Inde- spectively. ‘To shew the weak foundation on which this position 
eir pendently of the honest pride and of the spirit of emulation which rests, as an unerring rule, I refer Dr. Mensor to the Septuagint version, 
| reminiscences of ancestral worth are calculated to awaken in the names, Cain and Cyrus, is written with a K 
hey mind, the proper cultivation of Jewish history among us and in our (Kappa), although, in the Hebrew, the former has a p, and the latter | 
Me Vernacular would be fraught with the great good of counteracting a 2. This one example is sufficient for the purpose, though more : ) 
and gradually removing the disgracefully erroneous notions almost might be found. : ) 
4th universally entertained, even among the educated around us, not 
excepting many a mitred personage, respecting the Jewish character, Joseph Ben Jehuda was born in Magreb, probably towards the end 
own past and present: since these injurious opinions are nothing more of the reign of Abdalmoumen. is father residing at Sabta,' was 
isch than the product of the treacherous manner in which medieval obliged, like all the Jews of Magreb,? to follow the practices of the 
‘hiet Jewish history and biography have had the misfortune of being treated 
vich by the purveyors of these commodities in the public market. As long ' Ceuta, on the north coast of Africa. 
wish as “the ignorance and the misery” of the Jews continued to be 2 The western countries of the Arab dominions. The fact of Joseph's 
arty: salient points ina system of “ Evidences of Christianity,” (Bossuet, || compulsory conversion to Islamism rests, as Mr. Munk informs us, on the 
hoir. Discours, etc. Part. 2, sect. 10), there was every desirable temptation explicit statement of the Vizir al Kifti in the work “ The hesaty * the | 
were for the theological wiiter—-and he was mainly the historian — to Philosophers.” Nor is there any doubt wager +77 
) the demonstrate the former and to perpetuate the latter. ‘To remedy while in Spain, in all outward matters, the sgn secede : Pes the Egyptian 
iven. this evil, which I call an intolerable one, is a sacred duty obligatory | was that he was in considerable danger of a persecutio 
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Moslemite religion. Joseph grew up, frequenting the Mosques and 
reading the Coran; but his father found means to initiate him se- 
cretly in the observances of the Mosaic faith, and to have him in- 
structed in Hebrew and in the sacred books of the Jews. At a very 
youthful age, Joseph composed Hebrew poems of a high character. 
At the same time, he made notable progress in the study of mathe- 
matics, of medicine, and philosophy. ‘Towards 1185, probably after 
the death of his father, the young man left Magreb, and repaired to 
Egypt, to study under the testtioes Maimonides, who, appreciating 
his pupil’s penetration, power of conception, and ardent desire for 
knowledge, cherished him above all his scholars. At first the teacher 
imparted to him a knowledge of astronomy, based on the explanation 
of the Almagest,* and on a joint correct edition of the work of Ibn 
Aflah. 

Subsequently they explored the sublime regions of philosophy and 
of theology. ‘The ardent mind of Joseph found no resting-place ; the 
more he progressed, the more his mind became agitated ; and his 
impatience increased to penetrate farther into the mysteries of science. 
His great master endeavoured to temper that zeal, and exhorted him 
to proceed with order and method, to obtain results more sure. 
Private concerns having induced Joseph to quit Egypt suddenly for 
Syria, Maimonides continued, by means of correspondence, his course 
of studies with his disciples, and wrote, for the benefit of that favorite 

upil, the series of dissertations which forms the celebrated work 
ead by the title of “The Guide of the Perplexed.” During his 
residence at Aleppo, where he established himself in 1187, Joseph 
married Sarah, the daughter of one Aboul Ala. In the year 1192, he 
went on a commercial tour into Irak and India. He returned to Aleppo, 
after a successful journey, and at a villa, which he purchased in the 
vicinity of that city, he pursued his studies and lectured to an exten- 
sive circle of inquisitive scholars. He occupied the post of physician 
to the Emir, Faris eddin Maimun al Kasri, and became subsequently 
private physician to king Al Dhaher Ghazi, the son of Salaheddin, 
whose vizir Djemal eddin al Kifti was among his intimate friends. 
After the death of Sarah, he married again, and had from his second 
wife several sons. 

Al Harizi* who visited Aleppo in 1217, found Joseph in the zenith 
of his renown. ‘The poet mentions, without entering into details, a 
deed of black ingratitude committed against Joseph by oneof his pupils. 
The veneration which Joseph felt for his great teacher, Maimonides, 
whose death occurred in 1204, remained ever equally strong; and he 
testified it in a manifest manner on the occasion of an onslaught being 
made on the honour of his and his nation’s benefactor by one Daniel of 
Bagdad. Joseph used his influence with David, the then chiet of the 


authorities, before whom he was charged bya Moslem divine from Spain, named 
Abul Arab Ben Moisha, for having returned to Judaism after having openly 
professed Mohammedanism, ‘“ Before my acquaintance with the writings of 
Al Kitti,” says Mr. Munk, “1 myself treated the story of Maimonides’ apostasy 
from Judaismasa fable, especially because none of the numerous Jewish assail- 
ants of Maimonides are known ever to have made use, against him, of this 
apparently very powerful means of attack. But now J believe that the plain 
terms in which Al Wifti speaks of the conversion of Maimonides, and of the 
charge based thereon by Aboul Arab, leaves little room for doubt as to the 
veracity of the fact, which Al Kifti, according to all appearances, had from 
the lips of his friend Joseph ben Jehudah himself.” The silence of the Jew- 
ish adversaries of Maimonides on this head is satisfactorily accounted for by 
the consideration that thousands of Jews, all over Magreb, were in the same 
position as Maimonides and Joseph ben Jehudah; they were Moslems ex- 
ternally, and remained in secret strict adherents to the law of Moses. The 
most zealous among them profited by the first favourable opportunity that 
offered to effect their escape from the scene of persecution: Moses and his 
father, Maimon, were among the number. Those who were unable to emigrate 
remained exposed to the vexations incessantly practised upon them by the 
Almohad rulers of Magreb, who soon suspected the insincere Mohammed- 
anism of the forced Jewish converts, and rendered their position pretty 
analogous to that of the “ New Christians” of a later day in Portugal and 
Spain. These later apostates seized, in the same way, every available op- 
portunity of extricating themselves from the tyranny of their rulers, by 
flying into countries where they were at liberty to return openly into the 
bosom of the synagogue, from which they had been drawn by the convinc- 
ing arguments of the rack and the auto da.fe. But nowhere do we find that 
the previous apostasy was used as a reproach, even by enemies, against 
those who had publicly re-established their connexion with the synagogue. 

* A Greek work on astronomy, by Claudius Ptolemaeus, a native of 
Vgypt, who flourished early in the second century. The Almagest (formed 
from the Arabic article Ad, and the Greek word megistos, “ very great”) was 
translated into Arabic in 827, and hence into Latin about the year 1230. 

* (Jehudah) a celebrated poet, by birth a Spaniard, flourished in the thir- 


teenth century. His great poem, Zach Kemoni, is universally esteemed as 
a masterpiece. 


| 


| Academy at Bagdad ; whereupon a sentence of excommunication was 


laid on Daniel, which was only removed when sufficient amends had 
been made by the detractor to the memory of the great Maimonides. 

Joseph Ben Jehudah died, as appears from a notice left by Al Kifti, 
towards the end of November, in the year 1226, at from sixty to 
seventy years of age. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Mr, Editor, in your valuable journal of last week, No. 181, I read 
with pleasure the letter of your learned correspondent the Rev. John 
Oxlee, in which he so properly refutes the existence of angels and of 
devils. There is no need to corroborate his opinion, as | think that, in 
the present enlightened century, there is scarcely one sound-minded 
man who believes in the existence of such demons, since the belief in 
them is a denial of the Omnipotence and the Omniscience of the Most 
High, but I will only add, that as neither Moses nor the prophets afte- 
him—not even the Psalmist, in his highest poetical flights, when alludr 
ing to nature and its elementary powers—ever have recourse to such 
monstrous ideas, it serves as the best proof that such fictitious imagina- 
tions have their foundation in the Grecian mythology, which is at pre- 
sent considered as ridiculous as it is false. Now, Sir, being convinced 
that you agree with me on this subject, I trust you will allow me a little 
space to refer to a letter which appeared in No. 153 of your journal 
(and which I have seen translated in the Archives d’Israelités) in which 
your correspondent so boldly and fearlessly points out some of the 
prayers in the ritual of our German synagogues as unworthy of, and in 
opposition to, our creed. Ue particularly mentions such as are read 
on the Festival of the New Year, wherein angels are invoked by their 
names as mediators and advocates. ‘These prayers have been abolished 
in most of the synagogues of Germany, and have never been uttered 
by our Portuguese brethren ; and I think that any sensible man, who 
understands what he says (alas! there are only few), will blush at 
uttering such words. At the time when the above-mentioned letter 
appeared in your journal, [ heard from many of our learned brethren 
expressions of approval ; and it was gratifying to hear that one of our 
worthy wardens of the Duke’s Place and one of the New Synagogues 
were to urge a reform in the prayers ; but it seems that, by their oc- 
cupations in business or in pleasure, they have forgotten their religious 
duty. Therefore I think that you, Mr. Editor, as the only Jewish 
organ, will consider it your unremitting duty to raise your voice again 
and again, till it has accoinplished the abolition of all prayers tending 
to superstition and bigotry. Yours truly, 

Brighton, Sept. 


[We understand that a memorial for reforming the ritual 
servicé was recently presented to the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and is 
now under the Doctor’s consideration. The establishment of 
a branch synagogue at the West End is contemplated, which we 
hope may be carried out. The division of the morning service 
has been agreed to by the Rev. Doctor, who would no doubt 
feel inclined to agree to the curtailment of some prayers, were it 
not for the fear that the people asking for reform might not 
know where to stop, and gradually demand more than he could 
consistently concede.— Ep. Jew. Chron. | 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, — Few verses in the Bible have undergone more distortion 
in the hands of commentators that Psalm ex. 3. 


sn) 95 sane on wp sina ova 
According to Rashi’s commentary it must be translated-— 


Thy people shall offer themselves willingly in the day that thou goest to war, 


because thou wert distinctively holy when thou camest from the womb; thy youth 
shall thus be to thee like dew, 


David Kimchi makes the division between the sixth and seventh 
word. On this last part he says— 


Sanwa yma mab 
According to this explanation we have to translate it— 


Thy people shall offer themselves willingly in Jerusalem (the beauties of 


holiness) when thou goest to war; for the morning that thou camest from the 
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womb, and the dew of the day of thy birth, were to thee [a blessing}; i.e., thou 
wert born to be a king.” | 


Of the translations known to me, the following two are the 
most curious readings. M. Mendelssohn translates as if there 
stood— 

Thy youthful people pours itself forth willingly in the day of thy battle in 

holy apparel, like the dew from the womb of the morning. 


Herder reads :— | 


With thee are free-will offerings on the day of thy conquest on my holy moun- 
tain; I have begotten thee for me as the dew from the womb of the morning, 

This rendering appears to be founded on the Septuagint. 

This verse, however, appears to me very simple, if we consult 
the law of parallelism. I consider David to have composed this 
Psalm at that epoch of his life described in 2 Samuel, vi.; namely, 
when he took possession of Zion, he took his “‘ chosen men” and 
“the people” with him to bring the ark there, ete. The primitive 
idea which lead to this Psalm is thus the “ distinction of David.”’ 
Now, according to the spirit of thought-rhythm, we have to 
analyse this idea into the parallelism of “ spiritual superiority” (A) 
and ‘terrestrial distinction” (B), like the parallelism of “ uni- 
verse’ is “‘ heaven” and “earth.” This, then, is the Psalm:— 

yoo aw .. A 
B.. yond DIN PAN 
‘I Now . A. 


mat | poy ) 4 
ons | | 


I must here remark that &Ip 1773 denotes “ solemn apparel ”’ 
which is used in the worship of God, as is evident from Psalm 
xxix. 3, and xcvi. 9; we may thus translate ‘“‘to be in solemn 
apparel” by “to pray,” which is favourable to the parallelism. 
The word 5p is figurative of “vigour,” as may be seen from 
Isaiah xxvi. 19. 7 

The transiation of the quoted verse is then :— 

Thy people offer free-will offerings during the day, 
Thy army offer prayers since the womb of the morning, 
That to thee [may remain] the vigour of thy youth, 


I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Brighton, Sept. 8th, 1849. A. Fiscue.. 


SEPHARDIM CHARITIES. 


WE always feel regret in noticing the retirement from office of 
any of those public servants whose zealous and faithful discharge 
of duties renders them in a manner identified with the institutions 
to which they belong. In a small community, like that of the 
Sephardim, such a loss is doubly felt, especially when the asso- 
ciation of respected names is taken into consideration. 

Mr. A. H. Salom, who has for many years filled the offices of 
secretary to the Orphan Society in Bevis Marks, to the Shaare 
Tikva (Gates of Hope) Incorporated Charity Schools, Heneage- 
lane, and to the Society of Hebra, is about to leave his native 
country for the Cape of Good Hope, with his numerous family, 
whose requirements imperatively demand a larger income than is 
obtainable from the salaries of the offices he has resigned prepara- 
tory to his departure. : 

Mr. A. H. Salom, whose father was the highly respected 
Hazan Salom, for forty years the esteemed reader of the Sephar- 
dim synagogue, carries with him the respect of his numerous 
friends, with such testimonials of regard from the governors of 
the institutions he has served as they were enabled to grant. We 
trust that, under Providence, he may find health and prosperity 
in the new home he is about to adopt, and in his future pursuits. 


Men’s moral offences are written on the sand, while women’s 
are engraven on steel. 


= 
DREADFUL CONFLAGRATION IN BRODY. 


A FEARFUL catastrophe has befallen the town of Brody. A fire 
broke out on the 17th ultimo, which laid in ashes 800 houses, 
among which there are 10 synagogues, the Catholic church, the 
town-hall, the chief garrison house—all fell a prey to the devour- 
ing element, and 6,330 persons have lost their homes. 

An appeal has, therefore, been forwarded to the people of this 
country by the committee appointed for relieving the sufferers, 
from which we extract the following : — 

“ Scarcely had the destructive traces which the cholera left 
behind vanished from our free and flourishing commercial city, 
when it was visited by a new calamity—a fearful conflagration. 
Soon after its outbreak, the flames rose in burning streams, which 
spread with fury and the swiftness of lightning through the 
streets, so that the town resembled a sea of fire which baffled all 
human power. In a few hours, the property garnered by the in- 
dustry and labour of many years was reduced to ashes. The 
unfortunate sufferers now stand before the ruins, as before a 
church-yard, and look with eyes big with tears on the innumerable 
graves which swallowed up their all. Many in whose houses, even 
yesterday, blossomed the rod of fortune, crawl about beggars to- 
day. A rough northern winter is approaching, and increases the 
sadness of the comfortless prospect. ‘Thousands are wandering 
about the streets without a shelter for their sinking frame, without 
food to uourish their languishing souls, restless, and overwhelmed 
with grief and despair. Whence now relief for the thousands of 
sufferers from this dire calamity ? True, several benevolent 
members of our community have joined to alleviate the sufferings 
by every means within human reach. But these means are far 
from sufficient to relieve the immense misery prevailing; and all 
the resources at our command, all the sacrifices we may jointly 
make, fall miserably short of the great purpose which we have 
made it our sacred duty to attain. 

‘* We therefore implore every noble-hearted man, far and near, 
and we beseech every one in whose bosom dwells a feeling of 
humanity, to come to our succour, and to lay down his mite on 
the altar of philanthropy. Arise! save us! Assist us to clothe 
the naked, to feed the hungry, to raise the fallen. But, dear 
brethren, let the relief and assistance which you may afford us not 
be delayed. Whoever gives quickly, gives double, Pray insti- 
tute committees to collect donations, and forward them to the 
undersigned committe. And surely in the tears which you will 
dry, in the prayers and supplications for blessings from on high 
on the benefactors who may respond to our call, you will find a 
blessing ; in the resuscitation of so many thousands you will find 
a reward, which nothing but the conscientiousness of noble deeds 
is able to bestow. 

(Signed) Tue ComMMIrree FOR RELIEVING THE 

SuFFERERS BY THE CONFLAGRATION.” 

Brody, 20th August, 1849.” 


We are requested to state that the Rev. Dr. Adler, who has 
also received a letter from the Chief Rabbi of Brody, imploring 
assistance, will be happy to receive any subscriptions which may, 
and we trust will, be made for the laudable object of relieving so 
many of our suffering brethren. 


CiNCINNATI.—We learn that a society has been organized at 
Cincinnati for the assistance of the Jews in the Holy Land, The 
members contemplate to collect funds for transmission through 
mercantile houses to Palestine, without the intervention of 
messengers. The President is the Rev. James K, Gutheim, and 
Mr. Seixas Solomon has been elected Secretary. We have not 
received the laws adopted for their government, wherefore we 
cannot state the particulars. We understand that a similar 


society is to be organized among us at Philadelphia, and we hope 
that it will meet with success.—Occident. 


New Or.eans.—We are pleased to be able to announce that 
there is now every prospect that the new Synagogue of the con- 
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gregation Nefutzote Yehudah, the gift of Mr. Judah Touro, will 
be consecrated during the next autumn. An effort will be made 
to engage a competent minister; and we hope that the wishes of 
the people will be gratified by the selection of a man able duly to 
instruct his flock in the way wherein they should go, and the deeds 
they should do.—lIn this connexion, we must be permitted to state, 
that from all we learn, the gift will be a worthy offering of an 
individual in honour of the God of Jacob; and we hope the 
donor may live many years to enjoy the well-earned fruits of his 
liberality. If we are spared, we probably may give farther 
particulars at another and more suitable occasion,—J/id. 


New ConGreGaTions.—We learn that the Israelites of 
Wheeling, Virginia, and vicinity, are about to purchase, or 
perhaps have done so already, a piece of ground for a burial 
place, and that they hope to assemble in considerable numbers for 
public worship at the approaching holidays. There is another 
congregation organizing at Hartford, Connecticut, and the two 
small congregations at New Haven have united, and are about 


building a suitable place of worship {to adore therein the Most 
High, the God of Israel.—Jid. 


West Lonpon SYNAGOGUE, MARGARET-STREET, CAVENDISH- 
square.—We are informed that the highly interesting ceremony 
of confirmation will be performed at this synagogue by the Rev. 
Mr. Marks on the ensuing festival, Monday next, ‘The con- 
firmants of both sexes are more numerous this year than on any 
former occasion. 


Yourns’ BenevoLent Sociery.—At the Half-Yearly General 
Meeting of this Society, held at Sussex Hall, on Sunday last, a 
balance-sheet of the receipts and expenditure for the past half- 
year was read. ‘The society's finances, although drawn upon to 
an unprecedented extent by the increase of applicants during the 
half-year, are in a very flourishing condition, which is mainly 
attributable to the very great exertions made by the committee to 
increase the number of subscribers, and at the same time to 
economise the expenditure. With this latter view they collect 
the subscriptions themselves; and it is not, consequently, to be 
wondered at, that they have at this moment fifty pounds available 
for the purposes of the charity. Encouraged by their position, the 
committee have resolved on increased efforts of doing good; and the 
first matters they will turn their attention to will be the coalition, 
to a certain extent, with some existing institution, for the purpose 
of teaching their applicants trades, and attending to their morals 
and education at the same time; or, failing that, to establish an 
industrial college on a small scale themselves, with an adult 
school attached. 

The following are the officers elected to serve for the ensuing 
year :—President, Mr. Edward A. Isaacs; Vice-President, Mr. 

Honorary 


Emanuel M. Myers; Treasurer, Mr. Leon Pyke; 
Secretary, Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs; Committee-Men, Mr. Jacob A. 
Cantor, Mr. Ellis A, Davidson, Mr. Leon Isaacs, Mr. Alexander 
Pyke, Mr. Lewis Myers, Mr.S. V. Abraham, and Mr. Picciotto. 


Masoura, Ecyrt.—Here St. Louis, King of France, having 
in the year 1251) been defeated and made prisoner by the Saracens, 
was confined; and it is not improbable that this event has given 
birth to the name of this town; for Masoura, in Arabic, signifies 
conquered.” There are about ten Jewish families here. 


EcypTian BonpaGe.—In ancient Egypt a custom prevailed, 
which certainly appears to us a rather singular one, that the hus- 
band, on his marriage, vowed honour and obedience to his wife, 
instead of, as with us, the wife to the husband. It was in refer- 


ence to this custom, by the way, that the remark was made by a 
wit, that he had often heard of Egyptian bondage, but never 
knew what it was before.—J’reemasons’ Quarterly Review. 


Tuere is always something great in that man against whom 
the world exclaims, at whom every one throws a stone, and on 
whose character all attempt to fix a thousand crimes, without 
being able to prove one. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—Documents from Edinburgh. 

“The Status of the Jews,” and Communications from Messrs, Goldbe 
Dukes, Edelheim, F.B., “ay wx, and Dr. Mensor, are deferred from 
want of space. 


SAMUEL SOLOMONS, 
Hebrew and General Bookseller and Publisher, 
(Late of Bevis Marks), removed to | 
+, Houndsditch, opposite Aldgate Church, 
Acquaints the Public that he has on hand a large quantity of om» (Fes- 
tival Prayers), in Hebrew ; also in Hebrew and English, commencing at 10s. 
the Set. | 


Prayer Books, Pentateuchs, etc., of every description. 
A large assortment of Silk and Lama mmm ypoon & 


The Original Almanack Now Ready. 


maw bw md 
Almanack for 5610 & 5611, 
Corresponding with the years ES49, 1550, & ISS. 


The New and Revised Edition of HENRY’S CLASS BOOK, also the 
CREEDS and COMMANDMENTS in Hebrew and English, are NOW 
READY. 


| VALENTINE, 132, Houndsditch, and 23, Stoney Lane, respectfully 
» informs the Jewish Public that he has on Sale a small parcel of Choice 
Citrons and Green Palms, which he intends selling at astonishing Low Prices. 
Fine Myrtles. No charge for Packages or Booking. 


May Hiouse, Gravesend. 
Ladies’ Jewish Establishment, with separate accommodation for Young 
| Gentlemen from the ages of Four to Ten. 


CHOLASTIC DUTIES will be resumed by Mrs. and the Misses Craw- 
cour on the 15th October, 1849—29th Tishree, 5610. 


Mrs. Ezehiel’s Commercial Boarding liouse, 
24, Slater Street (late 14, Upper Newington), Liverpool. 


RS. E. returns thanks to her Friends, Commercial Travellers, and 
Strangers visiting Liverpool, for the very liberal support she has 
received, and trusts, by her unceasing efforts and attention, to insure a eon- 
tinuance of their favours. 
Private Dining Rooms, if required. 


muder Eiigh Friedical Patronage. 
SOLDUION JOSEP HH, 


Sam ’s Coffee House, St. James’s, Duke’s 
Piace, City, 
Invites public attention to his Newly-invented Cordials for the prevention of 
Cholera, Spasms, etc. ‘The valuable stomachic properties of the ingredients 
contained in these Liquors render them highly desirable during the preva- 


lence of epidemic diseases, and at all times adapted as pleasant substitutes 
for medicines in all complaints of the bowels. 


S. Il. continues to sell the celebrated Foreign Wines and cordials which 
have rendered his establishment famous during the last Fifty years. 


A 


— 


Bouceur. 


DOUCEUR of £5 will be given to any person who could recommend 
the Advertiser (a young man who understands English, French, and 


German) to any Business in which he could earn about £3 per Week (he being | 


possessed of £200, which he would employ in the Business). Address, 


stating the nature of the Business, to B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, 
Houndsditch. 


Jewish Commercial Boarding and Lodging 
House, 


No. 44, Paradise Street, opposite the Town Hall, Birmingham. 


RS. SINAUERS gratefully returns thanks for the Patronage she has 
received since the opening of her Establishment to her Friends, Com- 
mercial Travellers, and Strangers, and trusts by strict attention to the comfort 
of those Gentlemen who may visit Birmingham, to insure a continuence of 
their favours, and, combined with economical terms, to merit a share of 
public patronage and support. 


24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. 


Friday, September 184. 
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